**.  .  .  the  achleveiiieBte  of  the  Ne«To 
properly  aet  forth  will  crows  him  m 
s  factor  hi  early  huniaa  progrc—  and 
a  maker  of  modera  dvOlaatloB.'' 
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BLANCHE  K.  BRUCE 

Senator.  U.  8,  Vice  Presidential  Candidate.  Reflster  of  Treasory 


This  unusual  man  was  bom. 
March  1,  1841,  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Viriginia.  Raised  as  a 
slave,  he  obtained  his  freedom  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Oberlin 
College  in  Ohio  was  selected  by 
Bruce  to  advance  his  formal  train* 
ing  and,  he  began  preparing  him¬ 
self  to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  available. 

Mississippi  in  the  midst  of  re¬ 
construction,  offered  many  open¬ 
ings  >for  a  young  man  of  ambition. 
With  seventy-five  cents  in  his 
pockets  and  no  friends,  he  made 
his  way  to  Jackson.  Through  open 
friendliness,  he  became  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  when  the  state  Sen¬ 
ate  opened.  He  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Governor  Alcorn,  who 
made  him  a  menriber  of  his  staff 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 


Courtcajr,  Asm.  PMbl.,  Inc. 
Waskinttan.  D.  C. 


Through  his  interest  and  influ¬ 
ence  he  suggested  legislation  of 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Mississip¬ 
pi.  Sheriffs  of  the  state  were  not 
elected  in  those  days,  and,  the 
Governor  appointed  Colonel  Bruce 
as  Sheriff  of  Bolivar  County. 
Though  this  was  a  difficult  job  to 
perform,  Bruce  attained  remark¬ 
able  popularity  under  extreme  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

While  other  politicians  wasted 
their  money  in  gambling,  Bruce 
saved  his,  to  purchase  a  farm  at 
Floraville,  on  the  Mississippi  Ri¬ 
ver.  In  addition,  he  invested  in 
other  property,  and  in  bonds.  Out 
of  this  excellent  business  activity, 
came  his  appointment  as  Tax  Col¬ 
lector. 

So  successful  wais  his  fulfillment 
of  his  tax  duties,  that  when  the 
term  of  Henry  R.  Pease  expired, 
Bruce  was  chosen.  United  States 
Senator,  from  Mississippi,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1875,  for  a  six-year  term, 
beginning  March  4,  1875. 

In  Chicago,  at  the  1880  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  Convention,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  Spring 
of  1881,  at  the  close  of  his  Sena¬ 
torial  term.  President  Garfield  ap¬ 
pointed  Senator  Bruce  [he  was  re¬ 
appointed  by  President  McKinley 
in  18971  to  be  Register  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  This  ap¬ 
pointment  made  him  the  first  Ne¬ 
gro  to  place  his  signature  on  our 
country’s  currency. 

Senator  Bruce  died  while  in 
office  in  1898. 
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EMOTIONAL  ASPECTS 
OF  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 


In  the  belief  that  desegration 
will  proceed  more  smoothly  if  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  educators,  and  others 
responsible  for  its  implementation, 
understand  the  emotional  under¬ 
current  which  shape  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  this  controversial  problem, 
the  Group  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychiatry  released  a  while  ago, 
a  study  with  the  above  title. 

This  report  which  examines  the 
adverse  psychological  effects  of 
.segregation  policies  on  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  conununity  and  the  invi- 
vidual  represents  the  pooled  ex¬ 
periences  and  observations  of  an 
interracial  group  of  psychiatrists, 
aided  by  social  scientists,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  GAP  has  a 
membership  of  approximately  250 
psychiatrists  including  some  of  the 
most  respected  authorities  in  the 
field  of  psychiatry  in  this  country’ 
and  Canada. 

"Emotional  Aspects  of  School 
Des^regation"  is  a  condensed  and 
less  technical  version  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  this  same  sub¬ 
ject  which  was  first  issued  by  the 
organization  in  1957.  According  to 
Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  M.D.,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  GAP,  “The  new  version 
has  been  brought  up  to  date 
11960]  to  include  some  of  the  re¬ 
cent  significant  happenings  in  the 
field  of  desegregation  and  race-re¬ 
lations.  It  ha.s  been  re-written  so 
that  the  contents  of  the  original 
report  would  be  more  meaningful 
to  a  wider  audience  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  original  document." 

In  a  foreword  prepared  for  “E]m- 
otional  Aspects  of  ^hool  Desegre¬ 
gation,”  Dr.  Rufus  Carrollton  Har¬ 
ris,  President  of  Tulane  University 
says:  "These  physicians  recognize 
that  desegregation  is  a  legal,  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  moral  problem. 
'Phey  stress,  however,  that  it  Is 
also  a  psychological  and  emotional 
problem.  They  discuss  racial  be¬ 


liefs  and  their  emotional  basis, 
complex  forces  involved  in  attitude 
change,  and  the  responses  of  chil¬ 
dren,  parents,  and  educators  to  de¬ 
segregation.  The  causes  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  racial  prejudice  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  recognition  that  pre¬ 
judice  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
section  of  the  country.” 

Segregation  has  adverse  effects 
on  the  entire  population,  the  re¬ 
port  advises.  For  the  Negro,  an 
inferior  social  status  has  engen¬ 
dered  "feelings  of  inferiority  and 
humiliation  which  often  lead  to  a 
strong  resentment  ...  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  Energies  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  directed  toward  self-deve¬ 
lopment  are  instead  consumed  by 
hi<>  bitterness  at  h's  lot  in  life. 
The  white  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  gain  a  false  sense  of 
superiority  from  the  mere  exist¬ 
ence  in  his  community  of  an  ‘in¬ 
ferior  group’.” 

Although  segregation  practices 
contribute  to  disorders  in  person¬ 
ality  development,  the  authors 
warn  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  who  believe  in  and  advocate 
segregation  are  themselves  psycho- 
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Publiriied  bi-weekly  as  an  in¬ 
formal  newsletter  planned  to 
inform,  instruct  and  stimulate 
further  interest  in  the  story 
of  Negro  contributions  to  man¬ 
kind.  sew.  Regular  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Rate,  $3.00  Annually. 
Quantity  subscription  rates  for 
groups  are  availiAle  on  request. 
Suggestions  requested.  All  sub¬ 
scriptions  begin  with  Vol.  1' 
No.  1. 

PMt  offic*  log  tisa 
CMeogo  10.  Illiaels 
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HERITAGE  CALENDAR 

APRIL 


16  Sit-in  protest  at  chain  store 
in  Savannah;  1 5  arrested 
picketing  chain  stores  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  1960. 

17  Frances  Williams,  first  Ne¬ 
gro  College  graduate  in 
Western  Hemisphere.  Pub¬ 
lished  Latin  poems,  1758. 

18  Second  “Youth  March  for  In¬ 
tegrated  Schools"  draws  30,- 
000  students  to  Washington, 
1959. 

16  Peter  Salon  with  other  Ne¬ 
groes  joined  the  Minute  Men 
and  defeated  the  British  on 
Concord  Bridge,  1775. 

20  Belafonte  sings  for  10,000  in 
Boston  Benefit  to  sui^rt 
sit-ins,  1960. 

21  Clara  Barton  with  five  Ne¬ 
groes  gave  aid  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  passage  through 
Baltimore,  1861. 

22  First  insurrection  of  slaves 
within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  coast 
of  what  is  now  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  1526. 

28  Racial  designations  in  Orders 
covering  re-assignment  o  f 
members  between  Army  Re¬ 
serve  units,  omitting,  begin¬ 
ning,  1954. 


24  The  Medico-Chirugical  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  oldest  American  Ne¬ 
gro  medical  society,  organ¬ 
ized,  1884. 

25  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Lincoln’s 
assassinator  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  captured,  1865. 

26  James  Beckwourth  [1798- 
1867]  famous  Negro  fur 
trader,  discovered  a  pass 
through  the  coast  range  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  named  for 
him,  1844. 

27  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  slave 
leader  of  Haitian  Revolution, 
died,  1803. 

28  Over  2,000  slaves  had  joined 
the  company  of  Minute  Men 
by  1775. 

26  Lincoln  UnRrersity  [Pennsyl¬ 
vania],  founded  as  Ashmond 
Institute,  1854. 

SO  Repeated  appeals  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  administration  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  whites  and  Ne¬ 
groes  for  permission  to  re¬ 
cruit  regiments  of  Northern 
Negro  soldiers,  1861. 


DESEGREGATION 

logically  abnormal.  The  report 
states,  "Many  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  essentially  sound 
psychiatrically,  strongly  favor  se¬ 
gregation  for  many  reasons,  aside 
from  obvious  personal  gahv  includ¬ 
ing  for  example,  social  conform¬ 
ity  and  consciously  hig;h-minded 
considerations.  On  the  other  hand, 
prejudices  may  be  a  symptom  of 
deep  emotional  disorders.’’  [Part 
one  of  a  two-part  article]. 


BOOKS 


THE  MIND  OF  "niE  SOUTH, 
by  W.  J.  Cash;  Vintage  Bocrfcs, 
New  York,  1941-60.  $1.45. 

MY  LORD,  WHAT  A  MORN¬ 
ING  :  An  autobiography  by 
Marian  Anderson.  Avon  Books, 
New  York,  1956.  35c. 

"rHE  MYTH  OF  THE  NEGRO 
PAST,  by  Melville  J.  Henkovits; 
Beacon  Books,  1941-58.  12.35. 
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THE  HEIRS  OF  CHICAGO'S  FIRST  SETTLER 


The  Pottawattomie  Indians  who 
relinquished  the  Chicago  Portage 
to  the  white  man  in  1835  had  a 
saying:  The  first  white  man  to 
settle  in  Chickagou  was  a  Negro.” 
II]  Jean  Baptiste  Point  de  Sable, 
[2]  a  French-speaking  Negro, 
made  the  first  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  at  what  «e  now  Chicago 
around  1790.  He  built  a  large 
wooden  homestead,  bakehouse, 
smokehouse,  poultry  house,  dairy, 
workshop,  horse  mill,  bam,  and 
two  stables.  The  Pottawattomi;  aa 
well  as  the  French  and  English, 
did  their  trading  at  De  Sable’s  set¬ 
tlement.  Thus  the  seed  was  sowit 
for  the  factories  and  tall  buildings 
of  the  Chicago  we  know  today.  De 
Sable  [with  his  wife,  daughter, 
and  son]  continued  his  business 
until  17%,  when  he  sold  hif  estab¬ 
lishment  to  a  French  tmder  Le 
Mae.  After  he  left  Cl^icago  only 
an  occasional  Negro  came  to  the 
city  until  the  late  1840’s. 

Fleeing  from  slavery,  Negroes 
poured  into  Chicago  between  1840 
and  1850.  Some  stayed,  while 
others  moved  on  to  other  places. 
With  Chicago  as  an  important 
transfer  point  for  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railroad,  many  former 
slaves  were  able  to  move  north 
into  Canada  to  escape  from  the 
dreaded  slave-catchers. 

When  the  Civil  War  opened, 
every  white  man  [foreign  born 
and  native]  was  accepted  for  the 
freedom  fight.  Only  Negroes  were 
not  permitted  to  fight,  but  they, 
too,  were  to  enlist  after  1863,  the 
year  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued. 

At  that  time  many  antislavery 
enthusiasts  hoped  that  once  free, 
Negroes  would  remain  in  the 
South  or  leave  for  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies.  But  the  Negroes  el¬ 
ected  to  stay.  A  small  conununity 
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had  been  growing  along  the  banks 
of  the  Chicago  River  since  1840, 
and  it  was  there  that  much  of  the 
Negro  community  life  developed 
in  Chicago.  Pre-Civil  War  Chi¬ 
cago  had  looked  upon  the  Negroes 
as  heroes  or  sym^ls  of  the  fight 
for  freedom,  but  in  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  years,  they  became  just  an¬ 
other  poverty-stricken  group  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  Negro  community  was  not 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1871,  but  in  1894  another  fire  did 
bum  It  out,  and  for  a  time  nearly 
half  of  the  city’s  Negro  families 
were  placed  among  white  resi¬ 
dents.  Gradually,  however,  a  new 
Negro  community,  which  came  to 
be  known  as  “The  Black  Belt,” 
grew  up  from  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

[Part  one  of  a  series  written  by 
Sylvestre  C.  Watkins,  Illinois  His¬ 
tory,  Vol.  14,  No.  S,  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  Springfield, 
Illinolsl. 
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